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ABSTRACT 
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Act (WIA) ; (2) The Carl Perkins Vocational Technical Act (VTEA) ; and (3) The 

Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) of 
1996, commonly known as Welfare Reform. The paper also describes the 
following state and regional legislation and programs: (1) California Work 

Opportunity and Responsibility to Kids (CalWORKS) ; (2) The Regional Workforce 

Preparation and Economic Development ( RWPEDA) Act; (3) One-Stop Centers; and 
(4) Regional collaboratives , consortia, and advisory committees. The paper 
makes suggestions for strategies and effective practices, curriculum 
adaptations, faculty involvement, and policy modification and implementation. 
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Abstract 

T his paper provides a general 

summary of relevant federal and 
state workforce development 
legislation and policy. As one of 
the components in the workforce 
development system, the California Community 
Colleges are not only considerably impacted by but 
are most ideally positioned to play a major role in the 
state’s workforce development system. 

Using a hierarchical legislative framework 
(federal, state and local), this paper unfolds the 
chronologically circuitous path of policy development 
and its impact on the rather complex organizational 
structures, funding streams and timelines that are 
included in the workforce development system. First 
the federal legislation which included the Workforce 
Investment Act and the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (popularly 
referred to as “Welfare Reform Act”) are provided as 
a framework for understanding previously developed 
California state level policy. Examining this context 
will then shed light upon the apparent chronological 
incoherence of workforce development policy in 
California and the state’s attempts to anticipate the 
federal legislation and formulate policy consistent 
with the perceived political will of the people of 
California. 



It is beyond the scope of this document to examine 
the underlying political and ideological differences 
between the federal and state administrations at the 
time. However, the nuances of policy development 
can best be understood by recognizing that strong 
political forces were intensely engaged in shaping 
workforce development policy; hundreds of millions 
of dollars were at stake and multiple political and 
professional perspectives were in contention. 

This document also provides a summary discussion 
of the California Community Colleges’ role as a 
significant component of the state’s workforce 
development system. Programs, initiatives and 
general implications are discussed. Strategies 
for effective participation of local colleges in the 
overall workforce development system are followed 
by policy level recommendations and specific 
recommendations to local academic senates. 
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Introduction 

T he consistent emergence of workforce 
development legislation and policy 
directly related to secondary and 
postsecondary education indicates the 
need for these educational systems, 
specifically the California community colleges, to take 
a leadership role in shaping the policies that in effect 
are reforming the Community College System. 

Community colleges make an overwhelming 
contribution to the economic integrity of the state 
by preparing students for transfer on to senior 
institutions, by developing basic skills that enable 
individuals to access further training and education 
and by supplying the public infrastructure workforce 
as it educates and trains the state’s nurses, emergency 
medical technicians, respiratory therapists, nursing 
assistants, psychiatric technicians, paramedics, 
legal assistants, electricians, computer technicians, 
automobile technicians, cosmetologists, graphic 
artists, web creators and designers, multimedia 
technicians, and culinary artists, to name a few. 

At the same time that the California community 
colleges were educating the state’s workforce, public 
and social policy that would have a tremendous 
impact on the colleges was being developed. In 1991, 
California Assembly Bill 1497 (Polanco) established 
the Economic Development Network Program 
(ED > Net) to support the California Small Business 
Innovative Research Program. 

In 1994, President Clinton signed the School to Work 
Opportunities Act into law. The law included state 
implementation funds that would provide states with 
resources to create a statewide system that offered 
young people access to programs that would prepare 
them for their first job in “...high-skill, high-wage 
careers, and for further education and training.” 1 



1 Employment Training Agency-Notice Inviting 

Applications. Volume 61, Number 135, Page 3671 5- 
36719 
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In 1994, Senate Bill 3512 (Polanco) recognized 
the community colleges as a primary vehicle 
for advancing economic growth and global 
competitiveness for California, codified the goals and 
objectives of the Economic Development Network 
Program (ED > Net) and renamed the California 
Small Business Innovative Research Program 
the California Community Colleges Economic 
Development Program. 

In 1996, the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) was 
signed into law by then President William J. Clinton. 
The Act, also known as the Welfare Reform Law, 
established the Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF) program. 

In 1997, Senate Bill 1744 (Johnston) — The 
Regional Workforce Preparation and Economic 
Development Act (RWPEDA) was signed into law 
by then Governor Pete Wilson. The Act required 
specified state government agency partners and the 
public to create an integrated system of workforce 
development that would be linked to economic 
development and growth and that would include 
a reformation of the implementation of public 
assistance (welfare) in the State of California. 

In 1998, the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) was 
signed into law by then President William J. Clinton. 
This Act would supersede the federal Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) originally created in 1982, 

“ . . .and reform federal job training programs while 
creating a comprehensive approach to workforce 
investment activities through statewide and local 
systems.” 2 It replaced the governing Private Industry 
Councils (PICs) with Workforce Investment Boards 
(WIBs). 

In 1998, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Technical Education Act (VTEA or Perkins III) was 
reauthorized to be enacted in 1999, thereby replacing 



2 Employment Development Department Workforce 
Investment Act Overview, p 1. 
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the prior Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act (VATEA). VTEA provides funding 
for secondary and post-secondary vocational 
education programs. Perkins III removed the 
gender equity and special population set-asides and 
placed a greater emphasis on academic standards 
and accountability measures. 

In 2000, California submitted a four-year state 
plan that included the intent to participate in and 
support local One-Stop Centers. 

At the Fall 1999 Session of the Academic Senate 
for California Community Colleges, the plenary 
body passed the following resolution: 

F99 21 . 02 Workforce Prepara tion 

Urge the Chancellor’s Office to work with and 
to include the Academic Senate in statewide 
discussions and implementation plans of the 
Regional Workforce Preparation and Economic 
Development Act, the Workforce Investment Act, 
and general economic development issues, and 
URGE the Governor’s Office to involve California 
communitg colleges and the Academic Senate in 
a significant manner in the development of the 
Workforce Investment Act implementation at both 
state and local levels, and URGE local academic 
senates to involve their faculty in the Workforce 
Investment Act implementation at their colleges by 
ensuring local academic senate sign-off on college 
implementation plans. 

This paper responds to the resolution by providing 
background information toward the goal of 
increasing the awareness and knowledge of the 
workforce development system in California and 
how faculty of the California community colleges 
could and should be involved. 



Conceptual Framework 

T here are several popular terms used 
to discuss the way in which people 
are prepared for participation in the 
workforce and the way in which 
business and industry access that 
qualified pool of people to create a workforce for 
their particular company or sector of employment. 
Terms such as “workforce development,” “workforce 
preparation,” “vocational education,” “occupational 
education,” and “economic development” are often 
used interchangeably, though the definitions maybe 
markedly or subtly different depending upon the 
context in which they are being used. 

In the legislation that prompted the creation of 
California’s workforce development system, the 
terms “workforce development” and “workforce 
preparation” were used interchangeably. However, 
in the plan that resulted from the legislation, the two 
terms were used in distinctive ways. “Workforce 
Development” was used to describe programs that 
prepare people for work including programs in all 
educational segments and special programs, job 
training and employment programs. “Workforce 
Preparation” was used to refer to job training and 
employment programs only (i.e. unemployment 
training and eligibility services). 

The workforce development system in California 
supports the economic condition of the state by 
supporting people’s access to employment and by 
assisting business’ access to a qualified workforce. 
This system is made up of a combination of 
programs and services offered by different agencies 
whose missions and objectives include but also 
extend beyond those of workforce development. 

The varying agencies have unique funding streams 
of different origins and accompanying terms and 
conditions for the use of the resources. 

Some of the state agencies involved in the state’s 
workforce development system include the 
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California Department of Technology, Trade and 
Commerce (TTC), Employment Development 
Department (EDD), California Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHS), California 
Community Colleges (CCC) and California 
Department of Education (CDE). The discussion of 
other agencies and institutions that also contribute 
in major ways to workforce development such as the 
University of California, California State University 
and a number of independent and proprietary 
institutions is not within the scope of this document 
Additionally, this document does not include an 
in-depth discussion of state, regional or community 
economic development. 

Periodically the workforce development system 
undergoes a restructuring or bureaucratic 
modification usually correlated with the 
reauthorization or introduction of federal and/ 
or state legislation. However, implementation 
of the changes ranges from the addition of 
new employment programs or services to the 
continuation of a set of programs with a change in 
the acronyms that describe them. 

In the past, the changes had little impact on the 
relationships or interactions between the agencies 
that have some responsibility for portions of the 
workforce development effort — other than needing 
to know the correct acronym to describe the 
same training efforts, structures, and results. The 
Workforce Investment Act (WIA) promised to be 
very different because it strove to consolidate the 
workforce development efforts of the many agencies 
and entities supporting workforce preparation and 
development by imposing organizational, fiscal, and 
administrative structures that require interagency 
collaboration. 

However, it could be argued that California’s 
implementation of WIA essentially reverted back to 
requiring the admission of a few new partners and a 
name change as opposed to a massive restructuring 
and the creation of a workforce development system. 



It is important to understand the timing of the 
various state and local developments that culminated 
in the California Workforce Development system in 
use today. Possibly for the first time, the California 
Community Colleges, as a system, recognized and 
asserted its major role in the state’s workforce 
development system and emerged as an active 
participant in defining the structure of the state’s 
workforce development system as well. 

Federal Legislation 

Three major federal legislative acts included 
provisions and funding allocations to major federal 
and state agencies: 

1. The Workforce Investment Act (WIA) provided 
funding for the Employment Development 
Department (EDD) to implement the workforce 
development system by replacing the earlier 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and the 
governing Private Industry Councils (PICs) with 
training programs and the governing Workforce 
Investment Boards (WIBs). 

2. The Carl Perkins Vocational Technical 
Education Act (VTEA) replaced the earlier 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education 
Act (VATEA) and provided resources to the 
Department of Education and the California 
Community Colleges to implement vocational 
education programs and services. 

3. The Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) 
created and provided funding for the Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
program through the Department of Health and 
Human Services on the national level and the 
Department of Social Services on the state level. 

The congressional leadership change of the early 
to mid 1990s meant that this reauthorization or 
initiation of legislation affecting the national and 
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local economy stood to be radically different than the 
original legislation or policies. The reauthorization/ 
replacement of the Job Training Partnership Act 
QTPA) and the Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act (VATEA) and the 
national debate on welfare reform that resulted in 
the passage of the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) began 
to take center stage between 1995 and 1999. 

California policy makers used federal planning 
funds and the impending passage of workforce 
consolidation legislation as a tool for putting some 
structures in place. One of the more significant 
structures that serves as a foundation for the new 
system is the One-Stop Center. 

WIA 

Federal job training programs and employment 
services were offered in various divisions and 
departments of various agencies as authorized by 
the Job Training Partnership Act QTPA). Services 
aimed at preparing for employment, increasing job 
retention, increasing earned wages and obtaining 
occupational skills were offered for adults, dislocated 
workers and youths using JTPA resources. The 
impending reauthorization for JTPA and the 
Vocational and Technical Education Act (VTEA) 
and welfare reform prompted the development of 
consolidated workforce development legislation. 

The federal legislation that was to be a hallmark 
workforce consolidation law was passed as 
the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) in 1998. 

WIA superceded JTPA and was intended to "... 
consolidate, coordinate, and improve employment 
training, literacy and vocational rehabilitation 
programs in the United States. . .”. 3 WIA required 
states to develop a comprehensive state system and 
local level system to provide workforce investment 
activities that would promote an increase in 

3 The Workforce Investment Act of 1998. Public Law 
105-220 112 Stat.936-105th Congress 



employment, job retention, and occupational skill 
attainment by participants. 4 WIA provided the 
general authorization, state allotments of dollars and 
the provisions for administration and accountability, 
as well as federal and state programs including adult 
literacy, rehabilitation, and targeted populations 
programs. The five major sections of the WIA 
legislation include: 

1. Workforce Investment Systems (Title I) 

2. Adult Education and Literacy (Title II) 

3. Workforce Investment Related Activities (Title 

HI) 

4. Rehabilitation Act Amendments (Title IV) 

5. General provisions (Title V) 

Title I of WIA requires governors to establish state 
level workforce investment boards that would 
develop the state plan and a statewide workforce 
investment system emphasizing informed customer 
choice, system performance, and continuous 
improvement. 

The California Workforce Investment Board (CWIB) 
was established to assist the Governor in developing 
the state’s five-year strategic plan for providing 
job-training services in the state. The California 
State board includes the Governor, representatives 
of the state legislature, business, chief locally 
elected officials, organized labor, youth programs, 
education, lead state agency officials, community 
based organizations and others. 5 Consistent with 
the requirements of the legislation, the state boards 
were to designate local workforce investment areas 
and develop formulas by which funds would be 
distributed for adult employment, training activities 
and permissible youth activities. 

4 Employment Development Department Workforce 

Investment Act Overview, p 1. 

5 Executive Order D-9-99, Governor Gray Davis, 

October 1999 
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By design, in California, the majority representation 
on local workforce investment boards is from 
business. In addition there is required representation 
from secondary and post-secondary education, labor 
organizations, community-based organizations, 
economic development agencies, One-Stop 
partners, and providers of adult education and 
literacy activities. Almost all community colleges 
receive VTEA funds and as a condition of receipt 
are required to participate in the local workforce 
investment boards. The California plan established 
50 local workforce investment areas to be 
administered by local workforce investment board. 
Locally elected officials appoint the members of the 
local workforce investment boards and include the 
required participants as well. Community colleges 
are one of the initially mandated participants on 
local workforce investment boards for the first years 
of establishment. 

Although the perceptions of the recommended 
structure varied, the resulting structure was very 
similar to the prior JTPA structure. The geographical 
regions were the same as that of their predecessors, 
the Private Industry Councils (PIC). The processes 
were put in place in preparation for the PICs to 
become the local workforce investment boards 
with a few additional participants as soon as WIA 
became law. The local workforce investment boards 
are responsible for setting training policy at the 
local level in conjunction with the state plan. WIA 
permits states to require planning by local boards 
for a designated region in the state. Planning, 
information sharing and coordination of services are 
all permissible requirements that can be made by the 
state. 

In WIA, states receiving an allotment are required 
to create a one-stop delivery system. The system 
is required to provide core jobs and employment, 
access to intensive services and training, access to 
individual training accounts, and access to specified 



information described in the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
(The Wagner-Peyser Act originally established a 
nationwide system of public employment offices in 
1933.) 

WIA requires performance measurement and 
continuous improvement processes in the workforce 
development system. States are expected to meet 
certain performance levels as adjusted by the state to 
measure effectiveness of the workforce investment 
activities in the state. To that end, states are 
permitted to establish local and regional performance 
levels for adult and dislocated-worker programs. The 
accountability measures include the following: 

• entry into unsubsidized employment; 

• retention in unsubsidized employment six 
months after entry into employment; 

• earnings received six months after entry into 
employment; and 

• attainment of a recognized credential where 
appropriate. 

Training provided using WIA allocations must 
be done by “eligible training providers” (ETP) as 
described in the act. One-Stop Centers are required 
to maintain a list of ETPs. The act includes 
provisions for how an entity such as a school, 
college, or organization becomes eligible. 

VTEA 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act (VATEA) was created 
in 1984 and named after Carl Dewey Perkins, 
former chair of the United States Congressional 
Committee on Education and Labor. The bill was 
designed to improve vocational and technical 
educational programs and foster the creation of 
cooperative programs between schools and colleges 
(Tech Prep). The bill is reconsidered every six years; 
consequently, the 1998 version is frequently referred 
to as Perkins III. 
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Aside from the removal of Applied Technology from 
the title, the 1998 Vocational Technology Education 
Act (VTEA) includes significant changes from the 
prior VATEA. These changes primarily were focused 
on the change in dollars that were set-aside for 
special populations, the inclusion of accountability 
language and the emphasis on the integration of 
vocational and general education. 

The state level implementation of VTEA in 
California is accomplished using the four-year 
California State Plan for Vocational and Technical 
Education. Details of this are described in the next 
section of this paper. 

PRWORA 

The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) of 1996 commonly 
was called “welfare reform”. The act was intended 
to overhaul the welfare system by eliminating open- 
ended access to public assistance and replacing 
it with a temporary benefits program that has a 
lifetime limit. The act combined components of the 
former law such as Aid for Dependent Children 
(AFDC) and the employment and training program 
block granted dollars to the states. 

While there are many components and nuances 
of the act, in general, people are now able to 
access services and benefits depending upon their 
immigration status, work activities, dependent 
children, family status, prior conviction record and 
other criteria. 

States were required to implement their programs by 
July 1, 1997. California implemented the California 
Work Opportunity and Responsibility for Kids 
(CalWORKs) in response to the Act and provided 
some portion of dollars to go to the community 
colleges to serve students receiving cash assistance. 



State Legislation 

CalWORKs and RWPEDA 

Not only was the law related to the Federal 
Department of Labor and the State Employment 
Department (Workforce Development) under 
reauthorization, but the law related to the Federal 
Department of Health and Human Services and 
the State Department of Health and Welfare 
(Welfare Reform) was also undergoing legislative 
reauthorization that would significantly impact the 
workforce development system in California. 

On August 11, 1997, then Governor Pete Wilson 
signed Assembly Bill 1542, California Work 
Opportunity and Responsibility to Kids (CalWORKs) 
into law. The signing of the CalWORKs Act not only 
implemented the welfare reform legislation required 
by the 1996 federal Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) 
for the State of California, it also implemented the 
Regional Workforce Preparation and Economic 
Development (RWPEDA) Act. RWPEDA required 
the development of a coherent and integrated 
system of education and training linked to economic 
development. In April 1998 a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) was developed among the 
Chancellor of the California Community Colleges, 
Secretary of Health and Welfare, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and Secretary of Trade and 
Commerce, and with the consent of the State Board 
of Education. The parties agreed to: 

1. develop and maintain an integrated state 
workforce development plan; 

2. initiate a competitive process to fund a 
minimum of five regional collaboratives that 
included education, workforce preparation, and 
economic development; and 
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3. identify five million dollars per year for each 
of three years from existing state and federal 
moneys to support regional collaborative s. 6 

The Act declared that “California must have a world 
class system of education and training linked to 
economic development demands of global economic 
competition.” 7 The legislature asserted that the 
“...major objective of the act is the integration 
of existing local and regional partnerships that 
support initiatives in education reform, workforce 
preparation and economic development.” 8 

California developed the policy framework as 
mandated by RWPEDA. The President of the 
Academic Senate for California Community Colleges, 
as one of the two community college representatives, 
was an active participant in the development of the 
California Integrated Workforce Development Plan 
that was finalized in December 1998. The goal of 
the plan was to “transform a myriad of independent 
and unconnected programs into an integrated 
collaborative statewide workforce development 
system to meet the demands of California’s new 
economy.” These programs and partners include: 

• The University of California System; 

• The California State University System; 

• The California Community Colleges; 

• Adult Education (K-12) and Non-credit Adult 
(Community College) Programs; 



6 Nussbaum, Johnson, Eastin, and Hatamiga, 

. Memorandum of Understanding between California 
Communitg Colleges, Health and Human Services, 
California Department of Education and California 
Department of Trade and Commerce. Page 1 
Januarg 2000 

7 SB 1 744 - Section 1. Section 11010-Unemplogment 

Insurance Code 

8 SB1744 Section 1. Section 11010-Unemplogment 

Insurance Code (9) 



• Regional Occupational Centers and Programs; 

• K-12 Public School System; 

• Workforce Investment Act, Title I & II 
(formerly the Job Training Partnership Act); 

• The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical 
Education Act of 1998 (VTEA) (formerly 
VATEA); 

• Cal WORKs; 

• The School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994; 

• The California School- to-Career Plan, including 
Tech Prep and 2 + 2 programs; 

• Health and Welfare Agency department 
programs, including Senior Community Service, 
Job Services, Veteran Services, Wagner-Peyser 
funds, Trade Adjustment Assistance, Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Supported Employment, 
Food Stamps Employment and Training, and 
Refugee Assistance; 

• The Employment Training Panel, California 
Conservation Corps, Apprenticeship programs 
and Job Creation Investment Fund; 

• Other state and federal programs, including 
Housing and Community Development Job 
Training and Employment Services, inmate 
employment and vocational education for 
incarcerated youths and adults, and the Stewart 
B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Program. 

One-Stop Centers 

California received a planning grant from the 
Department of Labor in the amount of $400,000 to 
plan and develop One-Stop Systems in late 1994. In 
the planning grant, California vested the authority 
to plan and develop the state’s One-Stop System in 
the Governor. It declared that an inclusive planning 
process would proceed with no presumptive 
deliverers of service. The One-Stop delivery systems 
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would be consistent with the policies developed 
by the State Job Training Coordinating Council 
(SJTCC) described below. Finally, the planning 
grant application declared that a statewide policy 
framework would be developed. 

State Senator Patrick Johnston authored the 1994 
Senate Bill 1417 that identified the State Job 
Training Coordinating Council and some additional 
members as the recommending body for the state’s 
One-Stop System. The SJTCC coordinated the 
implementation of the workforce preparation 
programs and Private Industry Councils (PICs) 
created by the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 
The California Community Colleges articulated 
concerns about the coordinating council of such a 
small program having such a significant role in the 
development of the state’s One-Stop system. 

The One-Stop Centers were designed to provide an 
array of employment and training programs into a 
coordinated service delivery system. Each center was 
to be: 

• integrated: offering as much employment, 
training, and education services as possible for 
unified customer service; 

• comprehensive: offering employers and job, 
education, and training-seekers a wide array of 
information and easy access to needed services; 

• customer-focused: able to support informed 
choice; and 

• performance-based: with outcomes and methods 
for measuring these outcomes clearly identified. 

The One-Stop Center planning process was made up 
of various agency, organizational, constituent and 
special interest representatives. The President of the 
Academic Senate for California Community Colleges 
and the Vice Chancellor of Vocational and Economic 
Development were the two community college 
representatives on the thirty-member task force 



formed by the SJTCC. As indicated in the planning 
grant, the One-Stop System recommended was 
consistent with the policies of the SJTCC, a notion 
particularly problematic for the community colleges 
considering the massive size of the community 
colleges in comparison to the small scale of the 
Private Industry Council Job training programs. 

The resulting One-Stop Center guidelines recognized 
three customers: job seekers, employers, and 
training providers (JETs). To serve job seekers, WIA 
authorized the use of Individual Training Accounts 
(ITAs), a voucher system through which participants 
can customize their own training by choosing from 
among qualified providers of customized and on- 
the-job training. One-Stops are required to deliver a 
set of core services to adults and dislocated workers. 
These services include outreach and intake of people 
seeking employment and training services, initial 
assessment of skill levels, job-search and placement 
assistance, career counseling, identifying job vacancy 
listings, assessment of skills necessary for jobs in 
demand, and the provision of information about 
available training services. Intensive services can 
be provided to individuals who are unable to find 
employment utilizing the core services. 

Since another One-Stop customers is the employers, 
the One-Stops are designed to serve as a kind of 
employment agency for area businesses. The One- 
Stop Employer Services Subcommittee spelled out 
ways by which One-Stops could actively meet the 
needs of the private sector. For further details, see 
the full document, Serving Employer Customers 
Through California's One-Stop Career Center System , 
approved by the One-Stop Career Center System 
Task Force, November 10, 1998. 

Regional Collaboratives, Consortia and Advisory 
Committees 

The Regional Workforce Preparation and Economic 
Development Act (RWPEDA) also introduced the 
concept of economic and functional regions that 
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would encourage regional partnerships and maintain 
flexibility to revise the structure as circumstances 
changed. The collaborates were charged with 
defining labor market and economic regions, 
integrating service delivery of the existing partners, 
setting measurable program goals and providing for 
the evaluation of the pilot programs. 

Funding would support creation of regional 
partnerships and regional workforce development 
systems that are responsive to economic changes 
and that support common goals. The first priority 
in designing the programs supported by these funds 
would be state and regional economic needs. The 
second priority would be incentives to support 
collaboration among regions to develop projects that 
allow for sharing of costs for administrative and 
service delivery processes and systems among the 
regions and participating partners of the region. 

These regional collaborates are different from the 
frequently referred to regional consortia established 
by the California Community College Chancellor’s 
Office. The ten regional consortia of the California 
Community College System initially formed an 
administrative organization of the Vocational and 
Economic Development Unit of the Chancellor’s 
Office. It grew in significance with the emergence 
of the RWPEDA regions as the structures began 
to align themselves, though not exactly. Six of the 
regions paired off into super-consortia, to produce 
the following list of seven: 

• Far North and North (from Sacramento North) 

• Bay and Interior Bay (the Bay Area, including 
Solano and Sonoma Counties) 

• Central (from Bakersfield to Modesto) 

• South Central (Ventura to Santa Barbara to San 
Luis Obispo) 



• Los Angeles and Orange County 

• Desert (San Bernardino to Barstow) 

• San Diego/Imperial 

In addition to the above regional consortia, the 
California Community College Chancellor’s Office 
has continued to use a state-level vocational 
education advisory committee structure. Ten 
advisory committees are currently in operation. 

The first six focus on discipline-specific issues 
while the remaining four are more general. The ten 
committees are: 

• Agriculture and Natural Resources 

• Business Education 

• Family and Consumer Science 

• Health Careers 

• Applied Technology 

• Public Safely Occupations 

• Career Development 

• Cooperative Work Experience Education and 
Placement 

• Special Populations 

• Vocational Education Research and 
Accountability 

In addition, the Chancellor’s Office uses the more 
general Workforce and Economic Development 
Advisory Committee (WEDAC) to obtain advice 
and recommendations on system policy in this area. 
There is also a separate Chancellor’s Office advisory 
committee for the California Economic Development 
Program (ED > Net) that is described in the next 
section of this document. 
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